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POETRY. 


AUTUMN. 


Sweet Sabbath of the year! 
While evening lights decay, 
Thy parting steps methinks I hear 

Steal from the world away. 


Amid thy silent bowers, 
Tis sad, but sweet, to dwell; 

Where falling leaves and drooping flowers 
Around me breathe farewell. 


Along thy sunset skies, 
Their glories melt in shade; 

And like the things we fondly prize, 
Seem lovelier as they fade. 


A deep and crimson streak 
Thy dying leaves disclose; 

As, on Consumption’s waning cheek, 
*Mid ruin blooms the rose. 


Thy scene each vision brings 
Of beauty in decay; 

Of fair and early faded things, 
Too exquisite to stay. 


Of joys that come no more; 
Of flowers whose bloom is fled; 
Of farewells wept upon the shore; 
Of friends estranged or dead. 


Of all that now may seem, 
To memory’s tearful eye, 

The vanish’d beauty of a dream, 
O’er which we gaze and sigh. 


ESSAYIST. 


For the Methodist. Protestant. 
(NUMBER VII.) 


TYRANNY EXPOSED. 

Mr. Editor.—We have shown, that the “‘General Con- 
ference”? of the Methodist Episcopal Church constitutes 
the legislature of that people, and that this assembly is 
composed of Bishops and travelling preachers in full 
standing, in an exclusive sense, not admitting a single 
delegate from the people. 

The cdvocates of this system of ministerial assump- 
tion urge, in support of their cause, the exhortation of 
the Apostle, ‘remember them that have the rule over 
you,” and “obey them that have the rule over you.”— 
But, it must appear clear to the most superficial observer, 
that these texts afford no argument in justification of 
theircause. The Apostle speaks of ‘‘rule” or authori- 
ty, not in an absolute, but a relative and restricted 
sense,—not as signifying that all ecclesiastical authority 
was invested in the ministry, but only as implying that 
degree of it which they constitutionally possessed. For 
it has already been proved, that the elective, judicial, 
and legislative powers of the church were deposited in 
the whole community of believers: hence it follows, that 
the Apostle could not have designed, in these texts, any 
thing prejudicial to those rights and privileges which 
were inherent in the people. Therefore, all he intend- 
ed by the term ‘‘rule,’-was, the executive authority the 
minister evangelically possessed. It is curious to no- 
tice the specious appeals and futile arguments of men 
in authority and their sycophantic tools, in favour of 
their system of government. The writer of this article 
remembers well the laboured effort of the Jate Bishop 

George, to establish the claims of the ministry authori- 
tatively to control the Church of Christ, in ‘matters 
of religion, church government, and discipline.” On a 


| 


‘ 


certain occasion he rested them on the ground of “Di- 
vine right.””. The pith of his argument was: ‘as Moses 
was ‘Divirely authorized’ a legislator and expounder 
for God’s ancient people, so the ministry of our day are 
‘divinely authorized’ to expound and legislate for the 
people.” Wonderful argument! Have these given the 
same proofs of their being singularly called to exercise 
authority to such an extent? What authority have they 
cited? No other, no higher, than that of ‘tour fathers.” 
We answer in the language of their own celebrated re- 
port, “Pardon us if we know no such rights, if we com- 
prehend no such privileges,” belonging to Itinerant, 
more than local ministers and lay members of the 
Church of God. We appeal to higher authority—to the 
word of God—‘“‘the only and sufficient rule both of our 
faith and practice.” 

We have heard it said by Doctors in Divinity, and by 
some who pride themselves in their wisdom and fore- 
sight, that ‘‘the Scriptures are deficient with respect to 
church government, or not sufficiently explicit to be 
governed by”—this we are not presumptuous enough to 
affirm. That the Scriptures do not give us a systematic 
and formal list of enactments we admit;—but, that prin- 
ciples are to be found scattered thoughout the sacred 
volume, in the numerous and various instructions given 
to the primitive churches, we believe. The church of 
God, both in its individual and associated capacity, will 
find in the Holy Scriptures, the duties and privileges of 
its members and officers. ; 

The further we pursue our investigation of the powers 
and authority, assumed and exercised by Methodist Epis- 
copal Itinerants, the greater our astonishment to find a 
disposition on the part of many, not only to concede 
these powers to them, but even endeavour to increase 
and extend them. It is an infatuation, altogether inex- 
plicable, unless we suppose that certain leading men 
have entered into a stipulation to bargain and sell the 
rights of the people for their own personal emolument 
and advantage. Of this more hereafter. 


In such a system of government, we behold the inde- 
pendence and rights of the church sacrificed. We dis- 
cover the lures of clerical honour and supremacy, 
which, in the authority of bearing rule over a circuit or 
station or district, and in the power of a Bishop over all 
the Elders, Deacons, and Preachers in the fellowship, 
present themselves with no feeble attraction to the 
aspiring preacher. We perceive a self-constituted leg- 
islature, prostrating the rights of the church,—in a 
word, a people despoiled of their privileges, while the 
ministry, absorb in themselves the whole powers of 
government. 


We all know the language of a celebrated statesman; 
‘No political truth is of greater intrinsic value, or is 
stamped with the authority of more enlightened patrons 
of liberty, than that the accumulation of all power, leg- 
islative, executive, and judicial, in the same hands; 
whether of one, a few, or the many, and whether here- 
ditary, self-appointed, or elected, may justly be pronounc- 
ed the very essence and definition of tyranny.”? What then: 
In the year 1784, in the city of Baltimore, the Methodist 
Societies, in these United States, were changed into an 
Episcopal Church,—and by whom? Not by the vote or 
voice of the local ministers and lay members of the 
church, but, by a few travelling preachers,—not by the 
consent or advice of Mr. Wesley; (though such an im- 
pression the ministers of that church have laboured to 
make upon the public;) for his letter to Mr. Francis 
Asbury plainly goes to refute such a sentiment, coming 
from whom it may. The letter, to which we allude, has 
been frequently appealed to by us, and it has tended to 
open the eyes of many sincere inquirers after truth. As 
it will show that Mr. Wesley disapprobated the pro- 


ceedings of men in power and aspiring after more) 
ecclesiastical authority, we shall insert it. It is found 


in Moore’s Life of Wesley, vol. 2, page 385, dated Lon- 
don, September 20th, 1788, and is as follows:— 


“There is indeed a wide difference between the rela- 
tion wherein you stand to the Americans, and the rela- 
tion wherein I stand to all the Methodists. You are the 
elder brother of the American Methodists; I am, under 
God, the father of the whole family. Therefore, I na- 
turally care for you all, in a manner no other person can 
do. Therefore, I, in a measure, provide for you all; for 
the supplies which Dr. Coke provides for you, he could 
not provide, were it not for me—were it not, that I only 
permit him to collect, but support him in so doing. 

“Butin one point, my dear brother, I ama little afraid 
both the Doctor and you differ from me. I study to be 
little; you study to be great. creep; youstrut along. 1 
found a school; youa college! Nay, and call it after your 
own names! O beware! Do not seek to be something! 
Let me be nothing, and ‘Christ be all in all.’ 

“One instance of this your greatness, has given me 
great concern. How can you, how dare you suffer your- 
self to be called a bishop? I shudder, I start at the very 
thought! Men may call me a knave, ora fool; a rascal, 
a scoundrel, and I am content; but they shall never, by 
my consent, call me bishop! For my sake, for God’s 
sake, for Christ’s sake, puta full end to this! Let the 
Presbyterians do what they please, but let the Metho- 
dists know their calling better. 

“Thus, my dear Franky, I have told you all that is in 
my heart, and let this, when 1am no more seen, bear 
witness how sincerely I am, 

Your affectionate friend and brother, 
JOHN WESLEY.” 


Then, in 1784, the itinerant ministers of said church, 
met at their own instance, and bya piece of unexampled 
boldness, assumed and exercised authority, to change 
the character and polity of a whole religious commu- 
nity—and decree themselves the power to create laws, 
and execute the same without the voice of the people; 
accomplishing atone fellswoop, what the Roman clergy, 
with all their jesuitical ingenuity, had aspired after for 
upwards of a thousand years. If their Jawlessless calls 
for our censure, their temerity excites our astonishment. 
Still, well and deep did they lay their plans: and how 
exactly they adapted the means to the end they had in 
view, viz:-—to make themselves independent of the peo- 
ple, and at the same time the people subservient to 
all their plans of operation! And so admirably have 
they sustained this insidious scheme, that the principle 
of 1784 governs their sons now and is carried out into 
all the minutia of their system. 

VERITAS. 


— 


WATCHMAN. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
CAUTIONARY HINTS, 
To the Ministers and Members of the M. P. Church. 
Dear Breraren,—You will permit me, as one of the 


few considerations on the character of the ministry of 
our church. Many ably written essays have appeared 
from time to time, on the pages of our Paper, on the 
piety, talents, learning and acquirements necessary for 
a minister of Christ. Could we only anticipate that our 
successive ministerial ranks would be filled, in accord- 
ance with those suggestions, | would lay down my quill 
and add no more. But my fears have been awakened, 
that this will not be realized. A variety of particulars, 
enters very essentially into the composition of an efficient 
gospel ministry. Let us then be guarded and wide 
awake on these points, especially in our Quarterly and 


Annual Conferences. 


watchmen upon the walls of our infant Zion, to offera . 
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METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


The induction of men into our ministerial ranks, 
either as itinerant or unstationed ministers, who do not 
possess the necessary qualifications, will always be fol- 

owed, by inevitable degradation to the persons thus ad- 
mitted; to our church; and to our ministry. Look 
around you brethren; and learn wisdom by the things 
that you have suffered, and that other churches are suf- 
fering, for the want of the necessary precautions. Shall 
we follow the example of some; until we can number 
our thousands of ministers, hundreds of whom are, by 
their ignorafice, disgracing themselves and the cause 
which they profess to have espoused; and the communi- 
ty with which they are connected? May Heaven pre- 


serve us, and direct our operations into a more excellent 


way. Our ministers, and members, and conferences, 
and classes, should al] be on the alert, on this momen- 
tous subject. All our piety, judgment, experience, and 
discretion, accompanied with sincere and devout prayer 
to God, will be necessary in this great work. Let us 
regard with suitable deference the solemn charge left 
us, in God’s holy word, on this very subject:—“I charge 
thee before God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
elect Angels, that thou observe these things, without 
preferring one before another, doing nothing by partialt- 
ty. Lay hands suddenly on no man, neither be partaker 
of other men’s sins; keep thyself pure.” ; 

Hundreds have been receiyed into the ministry, mere- 
ly because they were apparently very pious, and very 
devout and zealous, without any other earthly or hea- 
venly qualification. The partiality and influence of 
their advocates in conference have obtained for them a 
majority, and they have been inducted into the ranks of 
the ministry of the Church. How often have you heard 
it stated, they are very pious; very devout; very zeal- 
ous—they will be very useful in country places, &c.— 
They will not expect appointments in your city stations, 
where learning, taste and politeness abound! 

Strange infatuation!--It is well known to men of ex- 
perience and observation, that our country congrega- 
tions, in proportion to their numbers possess gener- 
ally more real piety, learning, taste, and even politeness, 
than the great mass of those in our city stations. But 
brethren, laying aside all these merely hypothetical and 
equivocal considerations—together with the deleterious 
consequences resulting from them, to individuals and to 
the church, in other communities, let the time past suf- 
fice, for us, thus to have wrought folly. For the time to 
come let us pursue a more judicious course:— 

1. According to our admirable constitutional and dis- 
ciplinary arrangements, let our Quarterly Conferences 
call up all their piety and wisdom, in the appointment of 
their committees of examination, who are to ‘‘assist, 
advise, and examine candidates for the ministry.”” Let 
these committees be composed of men of profound 
piety and experience in the things of God: and of good 
intellectual endowments; who are prepared to act in the 
fear of God, and with an eye exclusively fixed on the 
glory of God, and the good of his militant church. Let 
them give “‘written testimonials” to none, who do not 
possess the necessary ‘qualifications.’ Let them re- 
member that every candidate must be a man of ‘‘unez- 
ceptionable moral character” —‘‘genuine piety”’—‘‘and have 
respectable attainments’’—at least, an abilijy to state, and 
defend the leading doctrines of Christianity.”” ‘‘Nota no- 
vice, lest, being lifted up with pride, he fall into the 
condemnation of the devil.” 

2. Let no Quarterly Conference grant a license to any 
man, though he may have been recommended by the 
Committee, unless they are willing to receive his minis- 
terial labours, in their own pulpits and congregations, under 


the direction of our superintendents in their several cir- 


cuits or stations, as the case may be. Acting under 
these, and similar cautionary regulations, we may fairly 
anticipate a ministry, who may boldly proclaim: we are 
not ashamed of. the gospel of Christ:--a2 ministry also, 
of whom the gospel of Christ, and His church, will have 
no cause to be ashamed;—a living, holy, zealous, hum- 
ble, faithful, intelligent ministry;--the glory of Chris‘, 
the honour of the church, and a blessing to the world. 
A ministry holding in happy combination, the wisdom of 
the serpent, and the humbleness of the dove—without 
the sly duplicity and venom of the former, or the heart- 
less timidity and native imbecility of the latter. Letus 
be apprized brethren, that we are beset with rocks and 
quicksands on every hand. Learning is an excellent 
auxiliary to ministerial qualification, when accompanied 
with an indubitable call from Christ to this great and 
important work. But what is the learned divine, so call- 
ed, in the pulpit, with the word. of God before him, des- 
titute of the love and power of Christ in his heart?— 
Like the painter with his pencil and canvass, he may 
produce a fine portrait, a striking likeness, a pleasing 
picture, it looks well, it pleases every fancy—but it has, 
alas, no life’ An unregenerated minister, destitute of 
the inward light, life, and power of Christ in his heart, 


though possessed of a knowledge of all the languages of 
the babbling earth, is a curse to his congregation, and a 
disgrace to the cause of Christ. Let such often reflect 
upon their awful responsibility to the King immortal-- 
the Judge eternal. Presumption and ignorance on the 
other hand, are equally to be deprecated—May God di- 
rect us in the way we should go. 1 tremble for our 
infant Zion. As an aged watchman on her walls, who 
cannot much longer blow the trumpet, and sound the 
alarm of approaching danger—I feel a concern entirely 
inexpressible. 

It is true our call for ministerial aid is great and in- 
creasing—we may well say ‘“‘the harvest is great, and 
the labourers are few.”” But let us guard against hu- 
man wisdom interfering too much in this concern. Let 
us “pray the Lord of the harvest to send forth more la- 
bourers into his vineyard.’’ Such as come, bearing the 
marks of “the sent of God,’ let us every where re- 
ceive—If God sends them, they shall honour his cause, 
and profit the people among whom they labour. May 
the door of our ministry be guarded, as was the tree of 
life, by the flaming sword of divine discrimination; pre- 
venting every deleterious encroachment upon our bor- 
ders, that we may have a pure, a holy, a living and an in- 
telligent ministry—men after God’s own heart who may 
wash their hands in innocency; and so encompass the 
altar of the Almighty. 

An Exper or tHe Mernopist P. Cuurcna. 

New York, September 5, 1831. 


CENSOR. 


For the Methodist Protestant 
AN ARTICLE SENT TO BE PRINTED. 


Mr. Editor,—‘‘Senex,”’ in your last number complains 
bitterly of Scolding Preachers.—1 admire very much the 
candour of that writer on all subjects, and do not intend 
to say one word in opposition to the sentiments contained 
in his communication.—No, verily—his definition of such 
preachers, banished from my mind every opposing 
thought. He says, you know, they are “‘preachers who 
are out of humour with themselves and every body 
else.» Who indeed would wish tohear such!— 

But, is it not to be feared, that such is the refined sen- 
sibility of many modern christians, that the preacher 
who dares to dispense faithfully, the soul-searching 
truths of the Bible, must also prepare himself to hear 
many complainings!—‘‘Ah what complaints, say you?— 
I am afraid to tell you”—though upon second thought I 
had better.—Why, of such “‘scolding, scolding, scolding.’ 
I remember while on a tour to see my parents, I passed 
through one of our flourishing sea-ports. On meeting 
with an old acquaintance—a christian brother of the 
same fellowship with myself, I propounded this question 
to him,—‘‘Well, how is the churc& pleased with Mr. 
Your new preacher.” ‘Oh, very well—very well 
indeed, but he is the greatest pulpit scold you ever heard in 
your life.” Onfurther inquiry, | learned that this minister, 
breathing the true spirit of a messenger of truth, had 
not “shunned to declare the whole counsel of God.” 
He had fearlessly exhibited the unfaithfullness—formali- 
ty and backslidings of his congregations—their delin- 
quency in attendance upon the ordinance of God’s house 
and means of grace, and warned them, by the awful 
threatenings of Jehovah, of the fatal consequences,— 
and because de did this, verily he was the greatest scold 
in the world! 
not to have done as he did?--Would it have been right 
for him to have cried-—peace—peace, when the pestilen- 
tial breath of the destroyer, was withering all the graces 
of their religion? 

Are there not Scribes and Pharisees; or, mere formal- 
ists! If so—would our Saviour be a scold, were he to 
appear in our midst, and say to such, “woe unto you 
Scribes and Pharisees?”—I am afrai¢ his denunciations 
would in these Jatter days, give great offence—and it 
would be quite a wonder, if some people would not say 
he was a scold'—“Is thy servant a dog, that he should 
do these things.’”—While I approve of the sentiments 
of our author, I cannot refrain from adverting to a fault 
too common among professing christians. Let us put it 
away from us forever! WAKEFIELD. 

Sept. 13th, 1831. 


CONTENTMENT. 


There is scarce any lot so low, but there is something 
in it to satisfy the man whom it has befallen; Provi- 
dence having so ordered things, that in every man’s cup, 
how bitter soever, there are some cordial crops—some 
good circumstances, which, if wisely extracted, are 
sufficient for the purpose he wants them—that is, to 
make him contented, and, if not happy, at least resigned. 


Do you think so, Mr. Editor?-—Ought he | 


MINISTERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 


Merion Square, Sept. 5th, 1831. 


Dear Brotusr,—l! send you the following extract of 
a letter from my brother, a elergyman of the Presbyte~ 
rian Church, for publication, believing that it may be 
useful to many, whose minds may be exercised in the 
same manner as mine once was, and hoping that they 
may derive consolation from its perusal.—It was written. 
about six years ago. Joun. 


& LETTER ON THE GOSPEL MINISTRY, 


FROM A CLERGYMAN TO HSS BROTHER. 


Although, my dear brother, I am glad your destres 
are toward the work of the ministry, yet I do not wish 
you to engage in it without first seriously considering its 
vast importance; I will therefore attempt briefly to de 
scribe its nature, the qualifications necessary for the work, 
the duties to be performed, the trials to be endured, and ~ 
the encouragement to be expected. 

Ist. Its nature. It is called in scripture the Ministry. 
of reconciliation, which has respect to its principal de 
sign, that is, to effecta reconciliation between rebellfous 
man and his offended Creator. This at once bespeaks 
the great dignity, importance and responsibility of the 
work. The minister of the gospel is an ‘“‘ambassador for 
Christ:’—-He is commissioned by God, to deliver his 
messages of love and mercy to his sinful creatures—tp 
command them in the name and by the authority of ths 
King of Heaven, to lay dowm the weapons of their rebeb- 
lioa—to call them to repentence, and make the offers of 
pardon and eternal life to all who obey. 

No work or office can be of greater importance than 
that with which the glory of God and the salvation of man 
are so intimately connected. It is notthe honour of a tem 
poral Prince, that is committéd to the servant of Christ, 
but the honour of the “King eternal, immortal and in 
visible.” tis his business to promote the glory of God 
and to extend the kingdom of the “Prince of peace.” 
He is not mtrusted with the temporal concerns of a n>. 
tion, but with the everlasting welfare of immortal spirits 
How vastly important! Compared with this, how tr 
fling appears every othersubject that can engage the a> 
tention of mortals! 

Great and awful also is the responsibility which ab 
taches to this work. Every minister of Christ must give 
an account of his stewardship—a strict and faithful ao 
count to his divine Master, at that @day when he shall 
come to judge the quick and dead. H he be found um» 
faithful—if he have murdered souls, and their blood be 
found in his skirts—if he have dishonoured the Saviour 
and his holy religion, then tenfold misery and disgrare 
must be his everlasting portion. 

2nd. With respect to the qualifications necessary for 
this great work, I would remark, that genuine piety is the 
first and most important, and is indeed indispensable. Ut 
less a man have experienced the grace of God in his 
own soul, how can he speak of it, and reeommend it to 
others? Unless he have been taught by the Spirit ‘‘the 
truth as it is in Jesus,” how can he declare correctly and 
forcibly, that truth to others? 

If a man have genuine piety—if his soul is animated 
with zeal for the glory of God, and with love for the 
souls of men, he may be extensively useful, although 
destitute of other qualifications highly advantageouse 
but if the grace of God be wanting nothing can sup 
its place; and other qualifications will but fit him to do 
the greater mischief. 

To be extensively useful, the minister of Christ should 
also be intelligent, prudent, self-denying and perseverings 
possessing all those properties of the mind, which are 
requisite for a great and noble undertaking. His know 
‘ledge should be extensive and accurate; and especealty 
‘he should be well acquainted with the original languages 
of the holy scriptures—with the contents of the sacred 
volume and its system of truths—with the composition 
and delivery of sermons; and in a word with every thing 
that is closely connected with the ministerial work. But 
human learning must only hold the rank of handmaid to 
piety. Its services are valuable, but when it is alone, and 
governs, it is worse than useless. 

3rd. The duties to be performed by the minister of the 
gospel are many and arduous; but the principal one is, 
undoubtedly, the preaching of the gospel, together with 
the public service of the sanctuary. By the preaching of 
the gospel I understand the faithful, plain, and practical 
exhibition of those truths which are made “‘the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that believeth;” such 
as the divinity, atonement and righteousness of Christ as 
the only hope of sinners—the corruption of human na 
ture—the doctrines of repentence, regeneration, faith and 
a holy life—the misery which awaits the finally impent: 
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METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


tent—and the everlasting blessedness of glorified saints. 
To preach these doctrines, ‘‘as becomes the oracles of 
God,” is no easy task, for it implies a deep and practical 
acquaintance with their truth and power; and a fixed de- 
termination to declare them faithfully, whether men will 
hear or forbear—and in spite of the opposition of “the 
world, the flesh and the Devil.” There are also private 
as well as public duties, such as the diligent perusal and 
study of the word of God—preparation for the public ser- 
vices of the sanctuary—prayer to God for his blessing— 
private admonition or exhortation addressed to the mem- 
bers of the church or congregation as may be deemed 
necessary or useful—and a holy walk and conversation. 
And lastly, he must also labour and pray for the prosper- 
ity of Zion at large, and the salvation of the whole 
world. 

4th. In the discharge of these important duties, the 
uninister of Christ must expect to endure many trials, 
and meet with much opposition. He willfrequently find 
his own heart indisposed for the discharge of duty, by 
reason of its opposition to the truth—its coldness, unbe- 
lief or despondency. Or his faithfulness may offend 
some, and cause them to reproach his character and 
question the purity of his motives. The inattention of 
others may distress his mind—artd the devices of the ene- 
my of souls may seem to frustrate his best endeavours. 

But, 5th. If the responsibility, duties and trials of the 
sacred office, are great, so is also the encouragement to be 
expected and enjoyed. The faithful minister of Christ 
is not left alone—God is his support and strength. He 
hears the voice of his Master, saying unto him, “My 
grace is sufficient for thee.» He endures hardships as a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ, knowing that he shall at 
last obtain the victory. 

He is Jabouring for the glory of his divine Redeemer 
amd the salvation of precious souls; and this is an object 
truly glorious, and fitted to call forth his utmost exer- 
tions. 

He has a present reward in the consciousness of doing 
What he feels to be hisduty—in the esteem and affection 
af the truly good and excellent; and in the blessings of 
those who through his ay have been “delivered 
from the power of darkness, and translated into the king- 
_ Gom of God’s dear son.”? And lastly, he looks forward 
to that day when his Master will say to him ‘‘well done, 
good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord,” and when a crown of everlasting glory and 
righteousness shall be placed upon his head. | 
« Such, my dear brother, are briefly my views of this 
important subject; and I will now in conclusion propose 
a few questions for your serious consideration. 

ist. Have you good reason to believe that you have 
been born again and made a child of God? 

Qnd. Is it it your sincere desire to glorify God and be 
made instrumental in the salvation of the children of men? 

8rd. Do you feel it to be your duty to devote yourself 
to God in the work of the ministry? 

If you can answer these questions in the affirmative, 
then I hope no time will be lost incommencing the neces- 
sary preparation for the good work; and I pray God of 
his infinite mercy to endow you richly with every useful 

ft and holy grace, and make you a great blessing to the 

urch of Christ. 

Hoping that in this important concern you may be di- 
rected by the unerring Spirit of the Lord. 

I remain your 
affectionate brother, 
J. W. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


For the Methodist Protestant 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
A RATIONAL DETERMINATION. 
Extract of a letter, dated 
Youngstown, September 7th, 1831. 


Dear Sin—Having been disposed to attach myself to 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, a few weeks since, I 
obtained the discipline, and having perused it, I found 
myself unable to reconcile its system of church govern- 
ment with my notions of equality and christian liberty; 
amd, therefore, postponed my intention, until I should 
be satisfied with the aristocratical form of government 
at present existing in that church; or till I should find 
another branch of the christian church possessing a 
more liberal form of government. 

Jat length, by accident, saw a number of “The Mu- 
thal Rights,’’ printed at Baltimore, by which I discover- 
ed the grounds of dispute between the seceders from the 
Methodist E. Church and its supporters, which were so 
eompletely in unison with my own views and feelings, 
that I rejoiced at the discovery with a thankful heart, 
and exerted myself to find a discipline and constitution 


of the newly established church, that I might, if possi- 
ble, realize my former wishes. 

After much inquiry, I had the happiness to find a con- 
stitution, discipline, and two pamphlets; one, containing 
the proceedings of the General Convention of delegates, 
held in Baltimore Nov. 15th, 1827, and the other, “A 
Defence of the Truth,” as set forth in the “History and 
Mystery of Methodist Episcopacy,” in reply to Mr. 
Emory’s ‘‘Defence of our Fathers,’ which so far met 
my views, with regard to the history and government of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, as to confirm me in my 
first opinion of its aristocracy, and consequent illiberali- 
ty; and, at the same time, to satisfy me in what I so 
anxiously sought, viz: a church established upon the 
broad and liberal principles of the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, governed according to apostolic usage, and 


its legislative departments modelled agreeably to, and. 


upon a parallel with, our republican institutions. 

I rejoice that the subject has undergone the necessary 
investigation, and that it has resulted so happily. Under 
the mild and liberal government of the United States, I 
confidently believe, that the ‘‘Methodist Protestant 
Church,” as it is now regulated, is destined by the bless- 
ing of God, at no distant period, to become the most 
popular of any in Christendom. With these sentiments, 
[ heartily approve of the alterations in the form of 
government, introduced into the Church, and shall en- 
deavor to avail myself of its privileges, while my prayer 
to its great Head will ever be for its prosperity—that 
His fostering hand may ever be spread out over it to 
protect it from the attacks of its enemies, till, like a 
mighty tree in a fruitful soil, its branches shall extend 
to Heaven, and its shadows, to the ends of the earth.— 
There are no persons belonging to this, church with 
whom I can have any correspondence, nearer than 40 
miles; so that I am almost destitute of the necessary 
means of information respecting its extent and general 
prosperity—I write you, therefore, as I am acquainted 
with no person in the city friendly to the reform, and as 
I see your name to the Discipline, as the Book Agent, 
&c. that you may send me the publication, called ‘The 
Mutual Rights,” for which you may consider me a sub- 
scriber. Yours respectfully, 

HIRAM P. BENNETT. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
CAMP MEETINGS. 
Pittsburg, (Pa.) Sept. 8th, 1831. 


Dear Brotrner,—!I am to set off in a few moments 
for the Youngstown Camp-meeting—it was only last 
night that I returned from the one held at Connellsville. 
I never in all my life attended a better—it begun, con- 
tinued, and ended well. God was there, and the holy 
spirit attended the word; many were awakened—many 
were born into the kingdom of grace—believers were 
quickened, and laboured very harmoniously together in 
the good work, and at the conclusion, before I came 
away, 87 had given their names, and they were still 
joining. Such a break on the kingdom of Satan has 
been but rarely witnessed in any part of the western 
country. Iam in hopes a glorious revival will follow. 

Our own Camp-meeting was good in every sense of 
the word—our members were revived—many sinners 
were converted to God, and some who were very near 
and dear to me, were subjects of the gracious work— 
and from 30 to 40 have joined, and in this city we are 
prospering. 

Brother Joel W. Ragan has just returned from a 


‘camp meeting on Georgetown circuit, about 15 miles 


beyond Steubenville, Ohio. It was a glorious time he 
tells me, all through the meeting, and he thinks 50 souls 
at least were converted to God. So you see my brother 
that the argument taken from success might be brought 
by us to support our views of church government with 
as much propriety as by our old side brethren; but the 
fact is, it supports neither them nor us, but it does sup- 
port the declaration of St. Paul, that the Gospel of 
Christ is the power of God—is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth. Iam, &e. 
GEO. BROWN. 


NORTH CAROLINA. | 
Extract of a letter, dated 
Guilford county, (M. C.) Sept. 3, 1831. 

Dear BrotHer,—!I think it probable that the above 
named books can be sold in a short time, as our bounds 
are widening and our numbers increasing. Nearly one 
hundred have been added in the Circuit this year. We 
have several camp meetings depending. One will com- 
mence on the 16th instant, at Mount Hermon, Orange 
county, near Shaw River; the second on Friday, the 
23d inst. at Tabernacle meeting house, in Guilford; the 


af 


third on the second Friday in October, at Liberty meet- 


ing house, Guilford, near Deep River. 


Yours affectionately, JOHN COE. 


TENNESSEE. 
Extract of a letter, dated 
Clear Creek, August 27, 1831. 


Dear Brotner— 

Our eause I conceive to be prospering in the West-— 
Our increase, on this circuit, for this conference year, 
will be from 50 to 100. We meet with opposition of 
no praiseworthy character from M. E. Itinerant preach- 
ers. Our societies generally seem to have started afresh 
for holiness and heaven. We anticipate a general re- 
vival of religion in our churches from the signs of the 
times—the harvest is truly great, but labourers are few. 
Oh, pray for us that our faith fail not. 

I am yours very sincerely, 
EDMUND D. TARVER. 


POETRY. 


THE CLOUD BRIDGE: A REMEMBERED VISION. 


Saw ye that cloud, which arose in the west, 
As the burning sun sank down to his rest, 
How it spread so wide, and tower’d so high, 
O’er the molten gold of that glowing sky, 
That it seem’d—Oh! it seem’d like some arched way, 
As it beam’d and gleam’d, in that glorious ray, 
Where the spirit, freed 
From its earthly weed, 
And robed in the white 
Of the saints in light, 
Might pass from the waves of sin and wo, 
To that world where ceaseless pleasures flow! 


Ye saw that cloud, how it tower’d alone, 

Like an arched path o’er the billows thrown, 

How its pillars of azure and purple stood, 

And mock’d at the dash of the angry flood, 
While it beam’d—oh! it beam’d from its battlements high, 
As it gleam’d, and stream’d, in that western sky, 

Such a flood of mellow and golden light, 

As chain’d and fix’d the ravish’d sight, 

And pour’d, along our dark’ning way, 

The peace and joy of celestial day. 


Such, as we haste to our heavenly home, 
Saviour! such be the sights that come — 
Thus, while the visions of time flit by, 
And the fashion of earth grows dim to our eya, 
Thus, let the light—oh! the light of thy love, 
Beam bright on our sight from the mansions above— 
Rending the,gloom 
Which enwraps the tomb, 
And guiding our eye 
To that world on high, 
Where the people who love thee, for ever shall share 
The rest thou hast purchased, and gone to prepare. 
DOANE. 


YOUTH. 


Youth is the vision of a morn, 
That flies the coming day; 

It is the blossom on the thorn 
Which rude winds sweep away- 


It is the image of the sky, 
In glassy waters seen, 

When not a cloud appears to fly 
Across the blue serene. 


But when the waves begin to roar, 
And lift their foaming head, 

The mimic stars appear no more, 
And all the heaven is fled. 


’Tis fleeting as the passing rays 
Of bright electric fire, 

That gild the pole with sudden blaze, 
And in that blaze expire. 


It is the morning’s gentle gale, 
That, as it softly blows, 

Scarce seems to sigh across the vale, 
Or bend the blushing rose. 


But soon the gath’ring tempests pour, 
And all the sky deform; 

The gale becomes a whirlwind’s roar, 
The sigh a raging storm. 


For care and sorrow’s morbid gloom, 
And heart corroding strife,— 
And sickness pointing to the tomb, 
ANON. 


Await the noon of life. 


-— 
| 
| | 
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METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


BALTIMORE: 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1531. 


FICTION. 

In this age of strange inventions and stupendous 
events, it is somewhat surprising, that people should 
manifest so great delight in listening to the tales of ro- 
mantic fancy. 

In our times, truth is surely surpassing, in deeds of 
wondrous import, the most extraordinary performances 
of fiction. What, for instance, in all the romances we 
have read, can compare, for absorbing interest of char- 
acter, with the recent revolution in France, or the un- 
expected resurrection of Poland? Yet, there is a certain 
class of readers, for whom the wild and vicious deeds 
of a Paul Clifford, or the fire-side and field-adventures 
of a rustic Sybrandt, possess more interest, than the 
wrongs and persecutions and arduous struggles and tri- 
umphant deaths of a thousand patriots, immolating 
themselves gladly for the anunen of their country.— 
The strenuous. wrestling of a‘love-lorn white man and 
a drunken Indian, will be the celightful theme of our 
novel readers for months; while the self-sacrificing, un- 
remitting, bloody conflict of the suffering Pole with his 
iron oppressor, hardly arrests their attention, or at the 
most elicits but a heartless eulogium. The little griefs 
of the disappointed Catalina, will break in pieces the 
heart of the very sensitive fair one; yet shall she look 
upon the deep, sonl-piercing sorrows of the widowed 
mothers and bereaved daughters of Poland, and not shed 
a tear over the ruin of their hopes and blight of their 
affections. Strange, that human nature should be de- 
lighted with a dull incident by reason of its fiction, and 
displeased with the charms of romance, because worn 
by sober truth. Utterly corrupt must be the taste of 
that man, who thus eschews the truth, and rolls a lie 
like a sweet morsel under his tongue. 

It is a serious fact, confirmed by increasing expe- 
rience, that novels are supplanting other works of a 
more useful character. The luxurious enchantment, 
thrown about them, has established them in popular 
favor, by casting in the shade the pleasures of sober 
reading. We regret that the names of some gifted au- 
thors, have given a reputation to this kind of writing, 
which, though factitious, is nevertheless imposing and 
attractive. Hence the swarms of would-be authors, 
who, with a little ambition and less judgment, are start- 
ing forth aseompetitors in the race for novel-popularity. 
Praises are showered thickly upon the heads of Scott 
and Cooper, and may they not also hope to catch some 
of the droppings? And thus, as if the public were 
nothing but the common sewer for their convenience, 
they are continually inundating them with their excre- 
mentitious fancies, without measure or mercy. 

Writers, in other provinces of literature, seeing the 
world run mad after novels, have little heart to hand 
forth their thoughts to the people. For what will be 
their reward? A yawning eulogium, or a dusty shelf 
fer their productions. Hence, the Muse of Poetry is but 
seldom wooed even by her favorite sons. History reck- 
ons but few authors, and as few readers. Philosophy, 
no matter in what mood or vesture, is a companion, too 
grave and prosing for our remance-ravished fashionables. 

Her acquaintance is chiefly courted by a few choice 


. spirits, who deem the study of the works of Infinite 


Wisdom, immeasurably transcends in excellency, the 
contemplation of the cob-web fancies spun from the 


sickly brain of some fiction-wildered novelist. Law 
and Medicine are not so much attended to, for the intel- 
lectual advantages and delights they afford, as for the 
facilities they furnish for the obtaining of a livelihood. 
Light and grave moral essays, such as flowed from the 
elegant pen of an Addison, would be pronounced insipid, 
sleepy compositions, by the vitiated taste of the day.— 
In fact, too many of what profess to be literary periodi- 
cals, are glutted with tales of heroes, whose originals 
nature would have scorned to create, and of incidents 
worn thread-bare and ragged by oft-repeated use. 

Without subjecting ourselves to the charge of puri- 
tanical fastidiousness, we may say, incalculable is the 
injury wrought by novels. Is there any thing in the 
fashionable novels, fitted to build up the higher facul- 
ties of the soul? To'induce firmness, and boldness, and 
masculinity of character, either in individuals or a na- 
tion? By nomeans. They are generally so contrived, 
as to please the palate of an effeminate curiosity, tickle 
a childish taste for the wonderful, or pander to some of 
the meaner propensities of the soul. They enfeeble the 
mind, by producing neglect of reflection. Who ever 
yet stopped to reflect, at the end of the first volume of 
Rob Roy? They excite ambition, disproportionate to 
to the infatuated reader’s abilities; and hopes, incom- 
patible with his circumstances. Will he not, therefore, 
be unhappy—miserably unhappy? They give a person 
a distaste to the real world, and false ideas of its char- 
acter. Is this fitting them to act their parts well and 
pleasantly on the stage of life? Will not capricious 
conduct, and ennui, and morose, thick-lipped, man-hating 
melancholy be the results? og 

That fiction subserves the purposes of truth, is too 
frequently a fable. In most romances, the strongest 
Philosophy, with an insensibility incapable of being di- 
verted by the loveliest scenes pictured about it by fancy’s 
pencil, can scarcely throw off the mountain of fiction 
under which truth is buried. And, when thus delved out 
and brought to light, what is such truth frequently, but 
some frivolous maxim or truism, hardly worth the find- 
ing? And as for the moral of a novel, who thinks upon 
it, when the catastrophe is over? When the whole soul 
is glowing with the red hot passions of wrath and indig- 
nation, or flowing in floods of sympathy and pity, a 
moral—a coid, an insignificant moral is like a drop of wa- 
ter in a fiery furnace, or a bubble on the raging wave;— 
it is gone in the twinkling of an eye, and trace, there is 
none. 
We would not be thought to condemn promiscuously 
all novel-writers, ail novel-readers, or all novel-reading; 
but we censure altogether an dhdiscriminate or a copious 
indulgence, either in writing or reading fiction: and this 
emphatically is the vice of the present times. 
Dr. Dwight has some excellent thoughts on this sub- 
ject, in an elegant way; to which we would especially 
beseech the attention of our fair readers:— 


“The reading of girls is regularly lighter than that of 
boys. When the standard of reading for boys is set 
too low, that for girls will be proportionably lowered. 
Where boys investigate books of sound philosophy, and 
labour in mathematical and logical pursuits; the girls 
read history, the higher poetry, and judicious discourses 
on morality and religion. When the utmost labour of 
boys is bounden by history, biography, and the pamph- 
lets of the day: girls sink down to songs, novels, ro- 
mances, and plays. 

Of this reading, what, let me ask, are the conse- 
quences? By the first novel which she reads she is in- 
troduced into a world literally new; a middle region be- 
tween ‘this spot which men call earth,” and that which 
is found in Arabian tales: Instead of houses, inhabited 
by mere men, women, and children, she is presented 
with a succession of splendid palaces and gloomy castles, 
inhabited by tenants, half human and half angelic, or 
haunted by downright fiends. Every thing in the char- 
acter and circumstances of these beings comes at the 
wish or the call of the enchanter. Whatever can sup- 
ply their wants, suit their wishes, or forward or frus- 
trate their designs, is regularly at hand. The heroes 


are as handsome, as dignified, as brave, as generous, as 


affectionate, as faithful, and as accomplished, as the 
author supposes will satisfy the demands of his readers. 
At the same time, they have always a quantum sufficit of 
money; or if not, some relation dies at the proper time, 
and leaves them an ample supply. Every heroine is 
also a compound of all that is graceful and lovely.. Her 
person is fashioned “by the hand of harmony.” Her 
complexion outvies the snow, and shames the rose.— 
Her features are such as Milton’s Eve might envy; and 
her mind is of the same class with those refined beings 
to whom this great poet, in his list of the celestial or- 
ders, gives the elegant name of Virtues. With these 
delightful inhabitants of Utopia are contrasted iron- 
handed misers, profligate guardians, traitorous servants, 
and hags, not excelled by those of Lapland itself. It 
ought not to be omitted, that in this sequestered region 
the fields and gardens are all second-hand copies of 
paradise. On them, whenever it is convenient, the 
morning beams with every tint of elegance, and every 
ray of glory: and, when Aurora has no further use for 
these fine things, her sister Evening put them on herself, 
and appears scarcely less splendid or less delightful. 

With this ideal world the unfortunate girl corresponds 
so much, and so long, that she ultimately considers it as 
her own proper residence. With its inhabitants she 
converses so frequently and so habitually, that they be- 
come almost her only familiar acquaintance. 

But she must one day act in the real world. What 
can she expect, after having resided so long in novela, 
but that fortunes, and villas, and Edens, will spring up 
every where in her progress through life to promote her 
enjoyment. She has read herself into a heroine, and is 
fairly entitled to all the appendages of this character. 
If her imagination may be trusted, she is to be romanti- 
cally rich, and romantically happy. The mornings 
which dawn upon her are ever to be bright, the days 
serene, and the evenings fragrant and delightful. In a 
word, the curse pronounced upon mankind is, to her, to 
lose its gloomy influence; and sorrow and toil are to fly 
— hg the path in which she chooses to walk through 

ife. 

With these views, how disappointed must she be by 
the rugged course of nature! How untoward must be 
the progress of facts! How coarsely must the voice of 
truth grate upon her ear! How disgusted must she be 
to find herself surrounded, not by trusty Johns and 
faithful Chloes, but by ordinary domestics, chilling her 
with rusticity; provoking her by their negligence, insult- 
ing her with their impudence, and leaving her service 
without even giving her warning! Must she not feel 
that it is a kind of impertinence in the days to be cloudy 
and wet; in the nights to be dark and chilly; in the 
streets to encumber her with mud, or choke her with 
dust; and in the prospects to present nothing but the 
mere vulgar scenes of this vulgar world? 

The very food which she eats (for eat she must) will 
disgust her by its coarse unlikeness to the viands on 
which her imagination has so often feasted. Her friends, 
even those most intimately connected with her, will lose 
all the amiableness with which they are invested by 
natural affection, because they differ so grossly in their 
persons, manners, and Opinions, from the fine forms of 
fancy, and from the poetical minds, whose residence is 
anovelorasong. Ina word, the world will become to 
her a solitude, and its inhabitants strangers; because her’ 
taste for living has become too refined, too dainty, to re- 
lish any thing found in real life. 

If she is at all pleasing and amiable, she will be ad- 

dressed. But by whom? Not by a Corydon, a Strephon, 
or even a Grandison. At the best, her suitor will be a 
being formed of flesh and blood; who intends to live by 
business, and to acquire reputation by diligence, integ- 
rity, and good sense. He is in pursuit of a wife, and 
therefore can hardly wish for an angel. It will be difli- 
cult for him to believe, that a being so exalted would 
assume the marriage vow, do the honours of his table 
direct the business of his family, or preside over the 
education of his children. He has hitherto spent his 
life, perhaps, in acting vigorously in the counting room, 
contending strenuously at the bar, or pursuing with dili- 
gence some other business merely human. How can 
such a being frame his mouth to lisp the pretty things 
whioh alone can be in unison with so delieate an ear?— 
Figure to yourself the disgust, the pain, the surprise, of 
this silken existence even at the most refined language 
of honesty, and at the most honourable sentiments of 
affection, obtruded on her by such a suitor. 
Should some man of art and mischief happen to think 
the conquest worth obtaining, how easily might she be- 
come a Victim to the very accomplishments in which she 
considers all excellence as involved! 

Besides, this life is always in some degree a season of 
suffering and sorrow. In what manner can our heroine 
encounter either? To patience and fortitude, she has 


from her infancy heen a stranger. With religion she 
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is unacquainted. Principles, such as religion approves, 
she has none. This world has daily blasted all her ex- 
pectations: with the future world she has not begun a 
connexion. Between the Bible and novels there is a 
gulph fixed, which few novel readers are willing to 
pass. The consciousness of virtue, the dignified plea- 
sure of having performed our duty, the serene remem- 
brance of an useful life, the hope of an interest-in the 
Redeemer, and the promise of a glorious inheritance in 
the favour of God, are never found in novels; and of 
course have never been found by her. A weary, dis- 
tressed, bewildered voyager amid the billows of afflic- 
tion, she looks around her in vain, to find a pilot, a pole- 
star, or a shore. 

Under the influence of this education, persons of both 
sexes, also, are in extreme danger of becoming a volun- 
tary prey to the modern philosophy, and to the princi- 

les of enchantment and perdition which it so success- 
fully holds out to minds destitute of sound principle, 
and defensive prudence. Unaccustomed to think, they 
are pleased to find others willing to think for them.— 
Unaccustomed to reason, their minds will be perplexed 
by every argument advanced against their opinions.— 
The admission of truth, the comprehension of good 
sense, require the toil of sober, vigorous thought. The 
admission of fiction, and of philosophical as truly as of 
poetical fiction, demands nothing but the luscious in- 
dulgence of fancy. To a soft and dainty mind, a taste 
fascinated by mental luxury, how much more congenial 
is the latter employment than the former! How impro- 
bable is it, how hopeless, that such a mind can fail to 
reject the dictates of sober truth and sound understand- 
ing, and from a self-indulgence, by habit rendered indis- 
pensable, imbibe the wretched doctrines, created by the 
philosophists of the present day! How improboble is it, 
that any mind, which has once imbibed these doctrines, 
can escape from absolute ruin! _ 

I know, that this education is expressly attempted 
with a view to superior refinement; but it is not a refine- 
ment of the taste, the understanding, or the heart. It 
is merely a refinement of the imagination; of an imagi- 
nation, already soft and sickly; of a sensibility, already 
excessi@b-of a relish, already fastidious. To a genuine 
perfection of taste it bears no more resemblance, than 
the delicate white of decay to the native fairness of 
complexion; or than the blush of a hectic to the bloom 
of health. In every part of it the dictates of common 
sense are laid aside: that which is of the least impor- 
tance is most regarded; and that which is of the great- 
est, most forgotten. To enable children to appear with 
auch fashionable advantages as to gain admiration and 
applause is the sole concern. Toenable them to be 
what they ought to be,—wise, virtuous, and useful,—is 
left out of the system. The mind, instead of being edu- 
cated, is left to the care of accident and fashion. Dress, 
manners, and accomplishments, are placed under ex- 
pensive masters, and regulated with extreme solicitude. 
With this education, what can a son or a daughter be- 
come? Not a man nor a woman, but a well dressed 
bundle of accomplishments. Not a blessing nor an 
heir of immortality, but a fribble or a doll.” 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF YOUTI,. 

To the reflective mind, it often becomes a serious 
question, whether the time will ever arrive, when men 
shall see eye to eye in religious matters. The advent of 
a universal harmony of theological opinions, is cer- 
tainly desirable; not only on account of its own loveli- 
uess and the pleasures arising from it, but also, that the 
captious scoffer at holy things may no longer be able to 
adduce diversity of views among christian professors, as 
an apology for his infidelity. That there will ever be a 
perfect harmony, can hardly be anticipated; but, believ- 
ing in the unity and immutability of truth, we cannot 
doubt of a striking approximation to such a condition. 

Diversity in the circumstances, rather than essential 
differences in the structure of men’s understandings, is 
the principal cause of contrariety of opinion. Correct 
ideas of the wisdom and goodness of our Creator for- 
bid the supposition, that He has endowed us with facul- 
ties of perception and judgment, differing greatly in 
their original ability to discern and decide correctly.— 
Difference of opinion, therefore, is not so much the in- 
firmity of our nature, as the defect of our condition; not 
the work of God, but the caprice or misfortune of the 
man. 

Now, the religion of the Bible carries with it an equal- 
izing kind of influence, tending to induce @ homogeneity 


in the various conditions of all those, with whom it has 


its perfect work. Hence, in proportion to the amount 
of its effect in this way, all those factitious circum- 
stances, which have so long perverted and diversified 
the perceptions of the world, will be swept away; and 
consequently, a delightful harmony of sentiment be 
every where superinduced. 


The principal impediment, that retards the influence 
of Christianity in this respect, is the sectarian educa- 
tion of the youthful mind. Religious denominations are 
very numerous; and almost all have their peculiar views 
embodied in creeds and catechisms. Each sect, deeming 
it a special duty, to attend to the religious education of 
the children within its influence, begins forthwith to 
form their character and opinions, after the model con- 
tained in its established catechism. The Doctors of the 
church never once seem to think, that, as human nature 
is fallible, they may be instilling erroneous principles 
into the mind of the catechumen. No! eager to pre- 
vent the young lambs from wandering beyond the bor- 
ders of their fold, which might lessen the number of 
the flock under their superintendance, they would per- 
suade them, that they alone can lead them by still wa- 
ters and into green pastures. 


The injudiciously sectarian education of the child, 
inevitably tends to bigotry or infidelity in the adult. If 
the youth possess but a tame, limited, an indolent or incu- 
rious understanding, he will most probably be a weak- 
minded, an illiberal, implicit bigot. But, if of an inquisi- 
tive, aspirited and Dold intellect, in shaking himself free 


| from the fetters of a contracted education, he will be 


apt to confound the truths of christianity with the fic- 
tions of his creed, and, with the foul foot of infidelity, 
trample on them all as the cunning fables of crafty 
priests, or the foolish superstitions of blind devotees. 

But, there are children of even good understanding 
and disposition, who are so fettered in their thoughts by 
such an education, that they would deem it wickedness 
to transcend even in fancy the circle of opinions in 
which they have been taught to revolve. Never laying 
aside the glasses, by which their catechists directed their 
infantile vision, they are fully prepared, as they rise to 
manhood, to perceive an exact and a complete consim- 
ilitude between the creed of their church and the truth 
of the Bible. Who does not therefore, see clearly, that 
this system of education is the principal author and per- 
petual sustainer of sectarian differences and feelings? 

If, then, we ever wish to behold a unanimity of senti- 
ment in the christian world, the prevalent system of 
youthful education must be rectified. Careful attention 
in forming the religious character of youth, is highly 
important and praiseworthy; but it should be controlled 
by wisdom and charity. ‘Train up a child in the way 
he should go,” is a precept, having more regard to the 
regulation of his conduct and the induction of practical 
principles, than to his initiation into speculative truths. 
Hence, assigning this and what we have previously said, 
for our reasons, we totally disapprove of catechisms, as 
usually constructed. They seem designed not to make 
practical christians, but practical and speculative sec- 
tarists; not to instruct the child in the truths of the 
Bible, but in the constructions of Bible-truth, as ordain- 
ed by certain human tribunals,—not to infuse the spirit 
of religion, but to give vigour and perpetuity to the 
principles of sectarism. 

If men could not err, youthful training of this charac- 
ter might be harmless. But truth is one and unchange- 
able: hence either all the various sects of christendom 
mistake in their decisions on the moot points of theolo- 
ey; or one sect alone is right, and the rest wrong.— 
It therefore follows, that a large majority of christian 
youth is annually led into error, instead of truth;—edu- 
cated in the belief of fictions rather than realities. It 
becomes every church to be backward in instilling into 


has been divided against itself for ages on the doctrines 
of fate, free-will, and God’s decrees, is it expedient— 
is it right to teach my children, that the views of this 
party are exclusively true, while the opinions of that, 
are altogether false;—and this too, before they are able to 
comprehend the contested points, much less appreciate 
the opposing evidences? By no means. It is an unpar- 
donable imposition upon their tender understandings.— 
It is teaching them betimes to judge partially and blind- 
ly—to believe implicitly, and slavishly. It is, in fact, 
imbuing their minds with all those principles, which 
have rendered the christian world so long a theatre for 
wrangling disputation, instead of a temple for universal, 
harmonious adoration. 

“But we should educate our children in the christian 
faith?” True—in all those principles thereof, which are 
universally admitted by christendom, and which consti- 
tute the vitality of christianity. But we say fearlessly, 
that no speculative principles of religion, not essentially 
connected with the ultimate salvation of the soul, should 
ever be taught a child, till he be able to comprehend the 
contrarious evidences and judge impartially and under- 
standingly of their comparative strength. 

Surely christians, of whatever name, have nothing to 
fear from the adoption of this course;—christians, I 
mean, who are such, not in word, but in deed; who pre- 
fer the Great Head of the Church, to the founder of 
their particular community,—loving truth for truth’s 
sake and not for the sake of their creed. Surely, such 
have nothing to apprehend from the candid investiga- 
tions and unbiassed decisions of their youth. For truth 
is so intrinsically and strikingly excellent, it will ever 
commend itself to the favor of unadulterated common 
sense. 

If I were then asked what course of religious instruc- 
tion I would adopt for children, my answer would be 
this:—I would teach them the existence of a First Cause; 
the doctrines of universal depravity, and a sufficient 
atonement, rendered efficacious to the individual by a 
faith in Christ, which is always accompanied and follow- 
ed by good works; and finally, the various duties, grow- 
ing out of their relations to their Creator, to the human 
family generally, to their country, their kin, their friends 
and themselves. When old enough, I would discourse 
with them, now and then incidentally, on the various 
doctrines of the Bible, concerning which there are so 
many discrepant opinions. I would give them my own 
views, with my reasons; the sentiments of others, with 
their reasons. They should be encouraged to read for 
themselves, examine for themselves, hear for themselves, 
not only from the pulpits ef my own church, but from 
those of others—arid to determine for themselves with- 
out fear, favor, or bias of any kind. And after all, if they 
should finally decide to think differently from me, I would 
not grieve, having perfect confidence, that a belief, 
founded on so strict, impartial and sincere investigation, 
could never work their overthrow or unhappiness. 

Were this course, or a similar one adopted in reference 
to the youth of every denomination, we should soon be- 
hold a wonderful unanimity of sentiment on the doc- 
trines of free-grace, final perseverance, perfection, fu- 
ture rewards and punishments, the trinity—and what- 
ever other questions have agitated the cltristian world. 
Then would be heard the exclamation; how delightful to 
contemplate the members of one vast family, dwell- 
ing together in harmony of sentiment and sympathy of 
fceling,—in unity of spirit and bonds of love! 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
~ Communications of “S.” shall appear. 
“B. H. R.” is received. 
We shall be glad to reckon “John” in the number of 
our correspondents. 
We are happy to hear from “a Friend to all parties.” 


its youth the-peculiarities of its creed. When the world | Letter from T. F. Norris shall find a place. 
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METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


THE AUTHOR OF O. P. Q. 
The following is probably all we shall ever know of 
the name of the author of these celebrated letters. 
LETTERS OF 0. P. Q.—NEW SERIES—NO. I. 
PARIS, July 23. 


Sir,—In commencing a new series of letters to the 
Morning Chronicle, you must allow me to avail myself 
of the opportunity which is thus presented for saying a 
few words relative to this correspondence. | 

To-day we begin a new era in the history of France; 
and I will add, in the history of Europe. 1! have taken 
the necessary means to be informed, with even greater 
exactitude and promptitude than has hitherto been the 
case, of all that shall pass in Belgium, Poland, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, Russia, Prussia, Austria, and even Tur- 
key—either in the event of war or of peace! I shall 
never announce an event of which I am not certain— 
and for the sake of making the ignorant stare and the 
newsmonger wonder, shall never condescend to eatch 
the messenger by claptraps, and give a fact to-day which 
may, or rather must, be denied tomorrow. My opin- 
ions are known by correspondence. I belong to the 
party which desires the “‘greatest possible happiness 
of the greatest number for the greatest period of time.” 

My past correspondence has made some stir in the 
world. My files of newspapers apprise me that my 
letters have been, and are still translated into the French, 
German, Spanish, Polish, and Italian languages. I at- 
tributed this to the fact of my being the sincere and 
zealous advocates of ‘“‘the greatest happiness principle,” 
and not to any merit either of style or phrase in the 
letters themselves! Iam fully sensible of all their de- 
fects, and many of them I shall seek to remedy! There 
is certainly no reason why the ear should not be pleased 
as well as the heart warmed! 

To my friends, the Journalists of the United States of 
America, I offer an unfeigned expression of gratitude 
for the many obliging proofs they have given of the in- 
terest which my correspondence excites in that happy 
and highly-favoured land; and for the kindness with 
which they have received even the errors of my pen. 

One word more! When first I commenced my cor- 
respondence with the Chroniccle, I informed your read- 
ers that I should maintain my anonymous character, and 
should probably never divulge my name. This desire 
of privacy I then stated, and I now repeat, is grounded 
an personal considerations with which the public has no 
concern! I attack no one, I am no libeller, nor raker 
into other men’s secrets. If I were disposed to tell the 
thousandth part of what I know of the public and pri- 
vate characters of most of the leading characters in 
Europe, I might fill the Chronicle with slander, and in- 
stead of serving the “greatest happiness principle,” | 
should be pandering to the worst of appetites, and en- 
couraging the most dangerous and destructive of pas- 
sions. I have to do with principles, and not with men, 
and with history and facts; and my object is to promote 
the extension of civil religious liberty, education and 
civilization, all over the world. 

During the nearly two years which have now elapsed 
since I first wrote to the Chronicle, I have seen myself 
described in English, American, French, and other fo- 
reign journals, as, first, a anember of the Extreme 
Gauche of the French Chamber of 1830; second, as an 
Ex-member of a certain well known English Borough; 
third, as a celebrated translator of foreign poets, and 
ane of the ornaments of the literature of the age in 
Which we live! I need not mention names. Fourth, as 
an American Secretary to an American Embassy? fifth, 
as a Chaplain to a Foreign Ambassador in the capital; 

| sixth, as a Pole, who has lived for some years in Paris, 
and to whom both the English and French Reviews are 
indebted for many delightful articles on that country; 
seventh, asa Belgian, who had passed some years in 
Italy and in England, and who is well known and justly 
admired for his classical taste and talents as an amateur 
artist; and, eight, as an English physician, who has 
spent many years in Portugal, and knows something 
about all Europe! In all cases the names have been 
published, and of many of them I should be justly proud. 
But I am obliged to reject the list, and beg the guessers 
“to begin again,” though I promise them not to reply to 
their inquiries. The real author of these letters is not, 
and will not be known, except by the initials of your 
obedient servant, P. @. 


DISTRESS. 

Nothing so powerfully ealls home the mind as dis- 
tress: the tense fibre then relaxes,—the soul retires to 
itself,—sits pensive and susceptible of right impressions. 
If we have a friend, ‘tis then we think of him; if a 


benefactor, at that moment all his kindnesses press upon 
our mind. 


J 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


— 


— 


FROM THE MONTHLY EXTRACTS OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 


From the Report of Williamson County Bible Society, Ten- 
nessee. 


I met with several persons who positively refused to 
buy a Bible, or to accept of one on any terms; but I never 
failed to induce them atlast to receive one. To Mr. 
, offered to sell a Bible, he refused to buy; said he 
had no use for a Bible; he would not read it if he had one. 
I said will you accept of one? No. If you will not re- 
ceive one for vourself, you will for your wife? No, I 
will not. Then receive it for your little daughter. No; 
she don’t need it now. But you must accept of one for 
your little girl, here I make a present of ittoher. He 
still refused; but at last was induced to take it for his 
daughter. Inashort time he came and told me he would 
pay for the Bible. Proposed to sell Mr. A a Bi- 
ble; he refused, saying, | have too much business through 
the week to read it, and on Sunday I have to think of 
what I have to do in the week, sol can’t read. I told 
him I would give him a call in a few days. When I call- 
ed he persisted in his refusal to buy. His wife joined 
her entreaties with mine, but to no purpose. I then 
asked his wife if she would accept of one. She said 
she would with her husband’s leave; he did not object. 
I learn since that he reads his Bible, and is much pleased 
with the first part of it, particularly with the account given 
of the ages of the old patriarchs. 


Letter to the Secretary for Domestic Correspondence, 
dated, June 2d, 1831. 


Deaa Sir,—I yesterday received Mr. Mandeville’s let- 
ter under date of the 15th of July, 1831, together with 
a printed circular, I would just say to the Secretary, Mr. 


J.C. Brigham, that with the assistance of the Bibles. 
sent from the Parent Society to this place, and with the | 


assistance of 150 Bibles sent from the Bible Society, 
this county is supplied in full. We gave an agent one 
dollar per day, and he went to every man’s house, and 
when the fact was ascertained, something more than 
one half of this country was entirely destitute, and a 
large number unable to buy; and a goodly number able 
to buy refused to have one unless it was donated; a great 
many sold on credit. In general the Scriptures were 
well received by the people, especially the females. 
Some men were found who have raised large families 
and never possessed a copy of the Scriptures. They 
thought as they had lived so long without them they 
had as well live the rest of their lives in the same way, 
they could not see but they were just as well off as their 
neighbors who had the Bible. But after long and urgent 
solicitations by the Agent, agreed to purchase a copy. 
Our country was supplied about the last of May. Some 
five or six counties west and south of this know nothing 
about a Bible Society, and not much aboutthe Bible—the 
South Sea Islands are greatly superior to them in civili- 
zation. Some exertions ought to be made to give them 
the Bible. I was in truth glad tosee the name of M 
at the bottom of the latter, and so will numbers about 
here; they bless his name, and would rejoice to see him 
here again. He ought to visit this place again. The 
Treasurer of this Society says he has fifty dollars for 
the Parent Society, to pay for the books in part we re- 
ceived, and says he will pay it over to the N Society 
for convenience sake, and they will send it to New-York. 
We shall be unable to pay for all the books, but will pay 
all we can collect. We shall not be able to pay the 
N Society the one half of 150 Bibles purchased of 
them. I hada great deal of trouble to get this county 
supplied, but 1 can hear of the guod effects resulting 
from the distribution of fhe Scriptures. I do rejoice 
that | was enabled to perse n the business, as it all 
devolved on me alone; hundreds have called at my office 
since the county was supplied to purchase the Bible, but 
they had to go away withoutit. O that the Bible cause 
could or would be better managed west and south of 
N——. 1dothink Mr. M ought to attend here this 
ensuing fall, and visit several adjacent counties that have 
no societies at all, it wouldrequire an Agent to stay with 
them constantly, and I think it would be better to send 
a man to distribute the books, it would be much better 
to do that I am certain. 

Give my best respects to Mr. M——, and may the 
blessing of God rest on the Bible cause, for nothing but 
the Bible, with the blessing of God, will drive the influ- 
ence of the beast out of the Mississippi valley. 


From the Report of the Lebanon Female Bible Society, Ohio. 


In all cases except two or three, the Bible was thank- 
fully and cordially reeeived. Many of the destitute were | 


farmers of considerable property, and were well able t 
purchase a Bible if they had been willing. Many of 
them, however promised, and we sincerely hope they 
will remember their promise, to call and pay for the Be 
ble as soon as it was possible for them to doit. One 
man was found who was upward of 60 years old, had a 
family of 12 children, and a large number of grand chik 
dren, ‘and yet never had a Bible in his house. The 
greatest difficulty with which your Managers have met, 
has been the difficulty of procuring the services of suita- 
ble persons to distribute the Bible. While in some 
townships the work has been done almost exclusively by 
the inhabitants, in others the Managers have been oblig- 
ed to send Agents to do the work. 


FOREIGN. 
From the Monthly Extracts, from the Correspondence of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 
FROM THE REVEREND DR. MORRISON. 
Canton, China, Jan. 10, 1881. 


On New-Year’s Day I received your pious and kind 
letter of June last, with the resolution of the Committee 


of the British and Foreign Bible Society in reference to. 
the communication from the Leangafa. I hope it will 


not be the last letter which the Bible Society of England 
will receive from Chinese Christians. I regret thata 
wider door is not opened, to send the words of Eternal 
Life through the whole length and breadth of China 
Proper. Where we cannot send whole Bibles, we can 
yet distribute portions of the Lord’s word. Three modes 
are being put in operation—the British and Foreign 
School Society’s Scripture Lessons; Dr. Hawkey’s Scrip- 
ture Help to Prayer; and Sheet Tracts, containing onty 
Scripture} Quotations. I have a confidence and a hope 
in the pure text of Holy Scripture, as derived*from Di 
vine Inspiration, far superior to any human composition 
for the sake of the Heathen. Yesterday Leangafa wrote 
out for a Sheet Tract, that forcible, and inimitable exh» 
bition of the vanity of Idols, contained in Isaiah, chap. 
44; which happened, by the way, to be the Lesson of thp 
Day, and was read by us in our little (unseen) Native 
Congregation. 

Afa (as we abbreviate his name) explained the Scrip 
tures to his aged Pagan father in the morning; and mem 
tioned, with grateful hope, that the old man’s heart was 
somewhat softened. He listened to the word, and knelt 
down to join in prayer to the Living and True God, 
through Jesus Christ. 

There is a Christian Union in China, consisting of a 
number sufficient to constitute a Primitive Church; am 
cording to the maxim, that where three believers in Je- 
sus are assembled they form a Church. This Union has 
sent down to the Straits, to the Anglo-Chinese College, 
for some Chinese Bibles. 


FROM A MINISTER AT GIBRALTAR. 
April 18, 1831. 

All the means which determined hostility and bigotry 
can conceive are used to prevent the spread of Truth in 
this neighborhood. Still we have frequent opportun> 
ties of giving away copies of the Spanish New Testa 
ment, and Tracts. We have disposed of more than 150 
Testaments since I Jast addressed you. 

* . * * * » 

A young man, named , asked fora Bible. He 
received one gratis, as he had no means of purchasing 
one: it was a Spanish Bible. He said that he could un- 
derstand it better in Spanish than in Hebrew, especially 
the 53d chapter of Isaiah; for he had read it several 
times, and believes that the Messiah has come, and that 
Christ was the Saviour who suffered on the cross of 
Calvary. He begged that his thanks might be given to 
the Bible Society for the gift. 

A Portuguese young man, called , bought a 

Spanish Bible, and said that he had been influenced t 
make the purchase from having heard an Englishman 
reading one in English, a little of which he understoods 
and he resolved to buy one in Spanish; for he thought 
there must be something good in that Benedeto Libro 
(in that Blessed Book,) so that he must have the Librp 
de Dios (the Book of God.) He went away rejoicing at 
having got the Bible. 
, a Spanish young woman, who in her own 
opinion was the best Christian, though her practice d» 
nied it, for she insulted all those who were not of hey» 
persuasion, and was much addicted to cursing and 
swearing. On offering her a Spanish Testament she re- 
fused to receive it, doubting that I would give it; but a& 
ter she got it she was thankful for it. I have seen her 
since, and. she is quite a changed character; having ab 
tered her language and behaviour, which, being observ- 
ed by her neighbors, has caused astonishment. 


| 
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METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


GATHERER. 


A STRIKING CASE OF REFORMATION. 


A correspondent has giving us a detailed account of the 
reformation of a vender in the region of Salem, N. J., 
who heard a part of the lectures of Mr. Graham. Our 
correspondent heard the relation from the vender him- 
self, and gives it, as near as he can, in his own language. 
—Genius of Temperance. 

“I have done with it,” said he-—‘‘I have done with it 
forever. I have been the very Soulof opposition to the 
Temperance cause in this country. I have ridiculed it. 
I have said every thing against it and its friends, and 
done all I could to prevent its success. Pamphlets, ad- 
dresses, and sermons, almost without number, have been 
sent to me on the subject, and I have read them and 
laughed at them, and treated them with contempt—my 
neighbors have talked to me, and I have ridiculed them. 
Nothing touched me—nothing shook my confidence at 
all, in the correctness of my course, and I was determin- 
ed to sell spirits as long as I could make money by it. 
But I turned the Temperance addresses and sermons 
which I received, to some good account for my own in- 
terest. I had a neighbor engaged in the sale of spirits 
who was a member of the church. I knew if I could 
break up his selling, it would much increase my sale—so 
I took my addresses and sermons to him, and asked him 
to read them, which he did, and then I asked him, how 
he could be a christian and sell spirits, after reading 
them. My project succeeded. He quit the sale, and I 
got all his rum business!—but when others who sold 
gpirits, out in the country, and who bought of me, talked 
of quitting the sale, I laughed at them, and persuaded 
them to stick to their business.” 

“Such,” said he, “has been my opposition to the Tem- 
perance cause, and such was the course I had fully de- 
termined to pursue; but Mr. Graham has converted me. 
I saw in his first lecture the direction and bearing of his 
course, and I determined to hear him through; but I was 
fully convinced by the time he had got through his 
third lecture, before he had said any thing particularly 
gbout ardent spirits. I wenthome from the third lecture 
and found my store full of men—most of them labour- 
ing men, who had come in after the day’s work, to spend 
a part of their wages for spirits; this was a scene which, 
till now, had pleased me; but now it made me shudder.— 
The sight filled me with conviction of the injury I had 
been doing to my fellow-creatures. I could not endure 
the sight, and turned around and went out into the field 
back. I burst into tears, and wept like a child. When 
1 thought the store was cleared, I went in, and went to 
bed, but not to rest; I found it impossible to get to sleep. 
I was harrassed all night with my conflict. On the one 
side were conviction and conscience—on the other, were 
interest and pride. I thought of all I had said and done 
against the Temperance cause——of all the sneer, and rid- 
icule, and derision, which would come upon me if I quit 
the sale of spirits. I thought of the heavy sacrifice it 
would be to my interest; and it seemed impossible forme 
to stop selling. While, on the other hand, conviction 
and conscience goaded me to agony, and I found that I 
could never again sell spirits inpeace. Thus did I strug- 
gle on, till near morning, when I came to the full resolu- 
tion to abandon the sale of ardent spirits entirely and at 
ance; and then I was able to get a little sleep.” 

This statement, adds ourcorrespondent, was made with 
much fervency and feeling. The gentlemen also said 
that a number of others, whom nothing before had mov- 
ed, had been equally affected. ‘At least twenty,” said 
he, ‘‘to my knowledge, and probably many more, have 
quit the use of tobacco in consequence of Mr. G’s lec- 
tures. A distiller declared himself fully converted, and 
has come out warmly in favor of the Temperance cause.” 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
WASHINGTON. 


I remember my father telling me he was introduced 
to Washington in 1790, by an American friend. A ser- 
vant, well-looking and well dressed, received the visit- 
ants at the door, and by him they were delivered over 
to an oflicer in the United States service, who ushered 
them into the drawing room in which Mrs. Washington 
and several ladies were seated.—There was nothing re- 
markable in the person of the lady of the President; she 
was matronly and kind; with perfect good breeding, she 
at once entered into an easy conversation, asked how 
long he had been in America, how he liked the country, 
and such other familiar but general questions. Ina few 
minutes the General entered the room; it was not neces- 
sary to announce his name, for his peculiar appearance, 
his firm forehead, Roman nose, and a projection of the 
lower jaw, his height and figure, could not be mistaken 
by any one who had seen a full-length picture of him, 


and yet no picture accurately resembled him in the 
minute traits of his person. His features, however, 
were so marked by prominent characteristics which ap- 
pear in all likenesses of him, that a stranger could not 
be mistaken inthe man. He was remarkably dignified 
in his manner, and had an air of benignity over his fea- 
tures, which his visitant did not expect, being rather pre- 
pared for sternness of countenance. After an introduc- 
tion by Mrs. Washington, without more form than com- 
mon good manners prescribe, “he requested me,” said 
my father, “to be seated; and taking a chair himself, en- 
tered at once into conversation. His manner was full 
of affability. He asked me how I liked the country, the 
city of New York, talked of the infant institutions of 
America, and the advantages she offered by her inter- 
course of benefitting other nations. He was grave in 
manner, but perfectly easy. His dress was of purple 
satin. There was a commanding air in his appearance 
which excited respect, and forbade too great a freedom 
towards him, independently of that species of awe which 
is always felt in the moral influence of a great character. 
In every movement too, there was a polite gracefulness, 
equal to any met with in the most polished individuals in 
Europe, and his smile was extraordinarily attractive. It 
was observed to me that there was an expression in 
Washington’s face that no painter had succeeded in tak- 
ing. It struck me no man could be better formed for 
command. A stature of six feet, a robust but well pro- 
portioned frame, calculated to sustain fatigue, without 
that heaviness which generally attends great muscular 
strength, and abates active exertion, displaying bodily 
power of no mean standard. A light eye, and full—the 
very eye of genius and reflection, rather than of blind 

assionate impulse. His nose appeared thick; and though 
it befitted his other features, was too coarsely and 
strongly formed to be the handsomest of its class. His 
mouth was like no other that I ever saw, the lips firm, 
and the under jaw seeming to grasp the upper with force, 
as if its muscles were in-full action when he sat still. 
Neither with the General nor with Mrs. Washington, 
was there the slightest restraint or ceremony. There 
was less of it than I ever recollect to have met with, 
where perfect good breeding and manners were at the 
same time obsefved. To my remarks Washington as- 
sented with a smile or inclination of the head, as if he 
were by nature sparing in his conversation, and I am in- 
clined to think this was the case. Anallusion was made 
to a serious fit of*illness he had recently suffered; but 
he took no notice of it.—I could net help remarking, 
that America must have looked with anxiety to the ter- 
mination of his indisposition. He made no reply to my 
compliment, but by an inclination of the head. His 
bow at my taking leave I shall never forget. It was the 
last movement which I saw that illustrious character 
make, as my eyes took their leave of him forever, and 
it hangs a perfect picture upon my recollection. The 
house of Washington was in Broadway, and the street 
front was handsome. The drawing-room in which I sat, 
was lofty and spacious; but the furniture was not beyond 
that found in dwellings of opulent Americans in general, 
and it might be called plain for its situation. The upper 
end of the room had glass doors, which opened upon a 
balcony commanding an extensive view of the Hudson 
river, interspersed with islands, and the Jersey shore on 
the opposite side. A grandson and daughter resided con- 
stantly in the house with the General, and a nephew of 
the General’s married to a niece of Mrs. Washington, 
resided at Mount Vernon, the General’s family seat in 
Virginia, his residence, as President, keeping him at the 
seat of Government.’ The levees held by Washington, 
as President, were generally crowded; and held on Tues- 
days between three and four o’clock. The President 
stood, and received the bow of the person presented, 
who returned to make way foranother. At the drawing- 
rooms Mrs. Washington received the ladies, who curti- 
sied and passed aside without exchanging a word. Tea 
and coffee, with refreshments of all kinds, were laid in 
one part of the rooms, and before the individuals of the 
company retired, each lady was a second time led up to 
the lady President, made her second silent obeisance, 
and departed—nothing could be more simple, yet it was 
enough. 


From the Report of a Society in Liverpool for doing good 
among Sailors. 


THE YOUNG SEAMAN, 


A youth, about seventeen or eighteen years of age, 
called upon a young man to purchase atract. He was 
asked if he had been at any of the services on board a 
ship? He said, “Yes, the last evening only. Yesterday 
I landed from my voyage; and this afternoon 1 am bound 
to Scotland, to see my friends. My visit to the Bethel 
chapel has been the means of great comfort to my mind.” 


‘Il am glad you have found it so,’ observed the secreta- 


ry.—‘*Were you unhappy?’ “I will relate, sir,” said be 
‘‘what took place during my late wee I sailed from 
London in a Scotch vessel for the West Indies, as a 
second mate, the most wicked wretch that ever sailed on 
salt water; chiefly for swearing. Our captain though a 
good seaman, and kind to his ship’s company, cared not 
for his own soul or for the souls of his ship’s crew. We 
had been at sea about sixteen days; it came on night; it 
was my watch on deck, the night was dark and lowering, 
and but little wind at the time; we had most of our 
lower sails set: I was walking fore and aft on the lee- 
ward side of the ship, when a sudden puff of wind caused 
the vessel to give a heavy lurch. Not prepared to meet 
it, | was capsized, and came right against one of the | 
stanchions. Feeling much hurt, I gave vent to my anger 
by a dreadful oath; cursing the wind, the ship, the sea, 
and (awful to mention) the Being who made them. 
Scarcely had this horrid oath escaped my lips, when it 
seemed to roll back upon my mind with so frightful an 
image, that for a moment or two I thought I saw the sea 
parting, and the vessel going down. I took the helm 
from the man who wasat it, and put the ship’s head close 
tothe wind. ll that night my awful oath was passing 
before my eyes, like a spectre; and its consequences ap- 
peared to be my certain damnation. For many days I 
was miserable. Ashamed to own the cause, I asked one 
of the men if he had any book to lend me to read. He 
offered me a French novel by Rousseau. 1 asked if he 
had a Testament or Bible? He answered me by asking 
‘if I were going to die? For his part,’ he said, ‘he never 
troubled himself about Bible or prayer book; he left all 
these matters to the priest; to whom he left part of his 
pay, to pray for him; if I had done so, I should not be so 
squeamish.’ The captain, I knew, had a Bible; but I 
was unwilling to ask the loan of it. 

‘Several days thus passed in the greatest torment, this 
dreadful oath always before me. I could not pray; im 
deed I thought it of nouse. On the fifth day I was turn- 
ing over some things in my chest, when I found some 
trifles I had purchased for sea stock, wrapped in paper; in 
this piece of paper,” (putting his hand at the same time 
into his jacket pocket, and from a small red case pulled 
out the paper, which was a leaf of the Bible, containing | 
nearly the whole of the first chapter of Isaiah,) ‘‘oh! 
how my heart throbbed when I found it a piece of the 
Bible.” At that moment the tears fell from his eyes, ~ 
and he pressed the leaf to his bosom. “But, sir,” con- 
tinued he, ‘conceive what I felt when I read these words 
—‘Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white 
as snow; though they be red like crimson, they,$hall be 
as wool.’” Here he paused to wipe away the tears. 
‘“‘O! sir,” he added, “like a drowning man I clung to this 
life-buoy. I then prayed, and the Lord was graciously 
pleased to remove, in some measure, the great guilt 
from my conscience; though I continued mournful and 
bowed down, until last evening on board the Mayflower, 
I stowed away with the Bethel company. 1 felt much 
comfort in the service. It deeply affected me, and I now 
humbly trust that the Lord has forgiven my great sins.” 

Reader, consider this instance of the value of a single 
fragment of the sacred Scriptures; and let me beg you to 
read the. chapter which was made so great a blessing to 
the young man. And may the Spirit of God so stamp it 
upon your mind, that it may lead you to the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sins of the world. 


INVITATION TO HAPPINESS. 
ANON. 


Sweet as the shepherd’s tuneful reed, 
From Zion’s mount I heard the sound, 
Gay sprang the flowerets of the mead, 
And gladden’d nature smil’d around: 
The voice of peace salutes mine ear; 
Christ’s lovely voice floats through the air. 


Peace troubled soul, whose plaintive moan 
Hath taught these rocks the notes of wo; 

Cease thy complaint, suppress thy groan, 
And let thy tears forget to flow: 

Behold the precious balm is found, 

Which lulls thy pain, which heals thy wound. 


Come, freely come, by sin oppress’d, 
Unburthen here the weighty load; 

Here find thy refuge and thy rest, 
Safe on the bosom of thy God: 

Thy God’s thy Saviour, glorious word: 

That sheathes th’ avenger’s glittering sword. 


| VANITY. 
Vanity bids all her sons to be generous and brave, and 
her daughters to be chaste and courteous.—But why do 
we want her instructions? Ask the comedian, who is | 


taught a part he feels not. 
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POETRY. 


LINES, SUGGESTED BY A VERY BRILLIANT SUN- 
SETTING. 


Oh! see yon glowing occident, 

With crimson, gold and purple blent— 

How high and-wide the pageant’s spread, 
How far its gorgeous glories shed; 

Not all that the earth has of brightest and best, 
Can vie with the splendors of yonder west. 


Oh! could we but mount to that golden clime, 
And traverse those pathways of purple light, 

To the perishing things of earth and time, 
We'd bid a long, and a glad ‘‘good night!” 

There, ’mid the glow of parting day, 

Through amaranthine fields we’d stray, 

Drinking in, with ravish’d ears, 

The music of the circling spheres; 

Gazing on glories of brighter shine, 

Than the richest gems of Golconda’s mine; 

Resting in bowers of sweeter perfume, 

Than the “‘gardens of Gul,” in their fairest bloom. 


Fond enthusiast! see—it fades, 
Even upon thy charmed sight; 

Lost ’mid evening’s gather’d shades, 
Dying with the dying light; 

Thus ever fades earth’s loveliest, 
Thus dies the brightest and the best. 


I’ve seen, in blooming loveliness, 

The youthful maiden’s angel form; 

I’ve seen, in towering stateliness, 

The hero, breasting battle’s storm; 

The canker-worm of hopelessness 

Has blighted all her bloom; 

War's iron bolt¢4n ruthlessness, 

Has sped him to the tomb: 

Thus ever fades earth’s loveliest, 

Thus dies the brightest and the best. 

Then count not maiden’s loveliness, 

Nor hero’s towering stateliness, 
Mortal, dare be wise: 

Let not thy soul’s aspiring rest 

On gilded east, or glowing west— 

Look beyond the skies! 

There, far above that line of light, 
Which bounds thy dim and shorten’d sight, 
In never-dying glories, shine 

The splendors of the world divine. 

The new Jerusalem, the holy, 

Whose foundations are of gold, 

Garnish’d with the radiant glory, 

Of thousand precious stones untold; 

And the rainbow-circled throne, 

On its fiery axles wheeling; 
And-Jehovah’s own Zion, the holy mount; 
And the water of life, in its crystal fount; 

And the tree, with its leaves for the nations’ healing: 
Such as these, but numberless, 

The zlories of that heavenly place, 
Where sorrow is never known, nor night, 
For Gop and the Lams are its joy and light. 
DOANE. 


OBITUARY. 


In Cincinnati, on the 6th of September, Miss ADELINE 
But eR, late of this city. In the death of this young 
lady, many will feel the loss,—truly was she loved and 
admired by all who moved within the circle of her ac- 
quaintance. As a friend and associate, there was none 
more pleasant,—as a sister and daughter, none more 
kind and affectionate;—and although hurried from hence 
without scarce a moment’s warning, into the unexplored 
regions of eternity, she murmured not—but departed 
with willingness to meet her God, who guides all to that 
‘bourne from whence none return.” 


INTELLIGENCE. 


COMMOTION IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


The National Intelligencer of the 19th says—the feel- 
ings of the inhabitants of Washington were much ex- 
cited, on Saturday, by the reports brought by the Mail of 
that morning of outrages committed by the Blacks in the 
lower counties of North Carolina. These rumors be- 
came exaggerated in proportion to their distance from 
the scene of action; and among the less informed of the 
geography and physical character of the country, pro- 
duced great though vague alarm. Much of this was dis- 
sipated by the mail of yesterday morning; but enough yet 
remains to constitute a cause of deep regret and some so- 
licitude. We publish the accounts from authentic sources 
which have reached us. The extract of a private letter, 
at the close of them, is the latest. Balt. Gaz. 


Fayetteville, Tuesday Evening, Sept. 13. 


RumORED INsURRECTIONARY MOveMENTs IN SouTHCar- 
oLinA.—We have an unpleasant duty to perform, in ac- 
quainting our readers, that there is no doubt of a conspi- 
racy having been recently formed among a portion of the 
Slaves in the counties of Sampson and Duplin, in this 
State. Suspicion having been excited, we learn that 
during the last week, a slave of Thomas K. Morissey, 
Esq. Sheriff of Sampson, who had been esteemed very 
faithful, and was usually entrusted with his master’s 
wagon whenever it was sent to Wilmington, was arrest- 
ed, and on examination, confessed that he and six or 
seven others had designed to bring about an insurrection 
on the Ist of October ensuing. That their plan was to 
muster what forces they could in the two counties, and 
thence to proceed to Wilmington, where they expected 
to collect alarge force. The negroes — by him 
were arrested; and all committed for trial. 

What we have subsequently heard, we trust has grown 
out of the above circumstance, or at least is greatly ex- 
aggerated, but we do not feel at liberty to withhold it 
from our readers; and therefore state, that on Monday 
evening an express arrived here from Clinton, in Samp- 
son, bringing letters from a respectable gentlemen in 
that village, stating, upon the authority of two persons, 
names not mentioned, who had come express to Clinton, 
at 12 o’clock on Sunday night, that the negroes had em- 
bodied themselves to the number of 500, about 17 miles 
from Clinton, in what direction was not stated, but from 
the known intimacy and connection existing between 
Mr. Morissey and the gentlemen at Clinton, we infer that 
the express came from Mr. Morissey, who lives near the 
line of Duplin county, about 14 miles from Clinton. 
The letters received here, state that an express had been 
forwarded to Wilmington. 

When the stage from this place arrived at Wilmington 
on Monday morning, it was immediately despatched 
back without any mail, except a letter from C. Dudley, 
jr. esq. postmaster, to the postmaster here, informing 


him that the place was under martial law, in conse-: 


quence of information received at 8 o’clock that morn- 
ing, that the negroes, to the number of 200, had er- 
camped on Sunday night at Rockfish Bridge, in Duplin, 
40 miles from Wilmington, and about fifty miles from 
this place; that they were and had been for several days 
expected at Wilmington. The Jetter was written in 
great haste and excitement. Mr. Dudley had been un- 
der arms all the morning. 

It is evident that the account received here, and that 
which produced such excitement at Wilmington, pro- 
ceeded from the same source; and our readers may con- 
jecture how much both accounts are exaggerated, from 
the circumstance that they vary so materially in the 
numbers stated te be assembled. For our own part we 
confidently hope it is nothing more than a false alarm, 
growing out of the arrests stated above. 

In this town and vicinity, there is not the slightest 
cause of apprehension. But the way to ensure our 
safety, is to be well prepared for any event, and the au- 
thorities of our town have taken, and are now taking 
prompt steps for security. They are distributing arms 
among the citizens, organizing additional militia compa- 
nies, and will in the course of this day (Tuesday,) have 
every preparation made to meet danger, come from what 
quarter it may. 

Several gentlemen of this place started for Clinton, 
on Monday night, with arms and ammunition. From 
thence we are in hourly expectation of correct informa- 
tion. — Observer. 


The Raleigh Star of Thursday last says—‘‘We under- 
stand that about 21 negroes have been committed to jail 
in Edenton, on a charge of having been concerned in 
concerting a project of rebellion. 

Edenton is 100 miles from Southampton county, Vir- 
ginia, and near 200 miles from Duplin and Sampson 
counties, in North Carolina. | 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


— 


Remittances on account of this paper, from the following 
persons, viz:— 

Daniel Lane, Seymour Powell, for 1831 & 1839. By 
Thos. Spragen, for, Rev. Lewis F. Cosby, and Andrew GC. 
Callison; Ross Wilkins, James Harrison, D. Miller, D. 
Slayback, John Garrettson, J. F. Hudson, James H. Wal- 
lace, Jeremiah Gest, Rev. A. McQuin, S. Gerard, S. Sou- 
der; by E D. Tarver, for B. D. Holcomb, W. H. Moore, 
and D. Lane, W. R. Stuart, by Dr. W. J. Holcombe, fer, 
William N. Feasby, John Gouge, H. B. Robertson, by 
Rev. Miles King, for Elizabeth Carter Garretson.—Jn 
all, $61 50. 


Receipts for Books. 


Rev. John Coe, - - - $30 00 
E. D. Tarver,’ - - - - - 700 
Rev.Geo. Brown, - - - - 20 00 
Rev. Dr. J. S. Reese, - - - - 20 00 
Rev’s. N. Gage & D. Norton, - - 50 00 
Rev. Dr. W. J. Holcombe, - - - 12 50 
D’Arcy Paul, - 4 18 
Rey. C. H. Hines, - - - - 10 00 

$153 68 


LETTERS RECEIVED. 


“Elder M. P. Church,” Rev. J. S. Reese, John M. Har- 
rod 2, Rev. C. H. Hines, Rev’s N. Gage & D. Norton, 
Key & Mielke, S. Goodwin, Rev. Dr. W. J. Holcombe, 
James H. Weakley, Dr. James Meek, Rev. Dr. William 
Morgan, S. Skinner, Eden Forster, Rev. Orren Mil- 
ler, Rev. Thos. F. Nogris, John Moore, Rev. Miles King. 


Books have been forwarded since the 36th number to the fol- 
lowing persons, viz:— 


Rey. Dr. John French, care of T. Graham, Esq. Nor- 
folk, Va. one package; Rev. William Bamber, Eastern 
Shore, Md. one package; Rev. F. Stier, Frederick, Md. 
one package; Rev. John Coe, Greensboro, Guilford Co. 
N. C., care of D’Arcy Paul, Petersburg Va., pr. Steamer 
Virginia, Holmes, master, one box. 


Our Patrons and Friends are referred to the Terms 
in this number, for the second volume. 


§>Three Dollars are required of those who are 
now in arrears for the present year. Such persons, by 
remitting Five Dollars to the Publisher, will be credited 
in full for the years 1831 and 1832. 


§ Agents, having funds in hand, will please forward 
the same by the earliest mail, at the Publisher’s risk. 


§#T wo Dollars, received in advance by the Publisher, 
by the first day of January next, will be considered in 
full for the second volume. 


TERMS. 
The Mutual Rights and Methodist Protestant is published 
weekly for the Methodist Protestant Church, by | 
JOHN J. HARROD, 
BOOK AGENT OF SAID CHURCH, 


The subscription price of the second volume, (com- 
commencing January 6, 1832,) is Three Dollars, payable 
at the close of the volume or year. 

Any person procuring 8 subscribers, and becoming 
responsible for the same, will be entitled to receive a 
copy of the paper, and considered an agent. 

Any person forwarding 10 new subscribers to the pub- 
lisher, who are considered responsible persons, shal! be 
entitled to receive a copy of the paper so long as said 
subscriptions are paid. 

g>-No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. 

&>Two Dollars, paid to the Publisher before tlre first 
day of January next, will entitle such person to the se- 
cond volume or year of the paper. Or Two Dollars 
and Fifty Cents, remitted by the first day of July nest, 
will be considered in full for the volume or year. 

No deviation will be allowed from the above terms. 

AJl communications to be addressed to Joun J. Har- 
ROD, 172 Baltimore-strect, Baltimore—post paid. 


== 
PRINTED BY WILLIAM WOODDY;, 
No. 6, S. Calvert-st. Baltimore. 
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